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The  state  is  a  relation  of  men  dominating  men,  a 
relation  supported  by  means  of  legitimate  (that  is, 
considered  to  be  legitimate)  violence.  If  the  state 
is  to  exist,  the  dominated  must  obey  the  authority 
claimed  by  the  powers  that  be.  When  and  why  do 
men  obey?  Upon  what  inner  justifications  and  upon 
what  external  means  does  this  domination  rest? 

— Max  Weber1 

N  1918,  MAX  WEBER,  the  father  of  modem 
sociology,  asked  these  questions;  the  answers 
reveal  a  key  to  conducting  effective  counterinsur¬ 
gency  operations  (COIN).  In  the  most  basic  sense, 
an  insurgency  is  a  competition  for  power.  According 
to  British  Brigadier  General  Frank  Kitson,  “[T]here 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  [a]  purely  military  solu¬ 
tion  because  insurgency  is  not  primarily  a  military 
activity.”2  U.S.  Field  Manual  (Interim)  3-07.22, 
Counterinsurgency  Operations,  defines  insurgency 
as  “organized  movement  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
a  constituted  government  through  use  of  subversion 
and  armed  conflict.  It  is  a  protracted  politico-military 
struggle  designed  to  weaken  government  control 
and  legitimacy  while  increasing  insurgent  control. 
Political  power  is  the  central  issue  in  an  insurgency” 
(emphasis  added).3 

In  any  struggle  for  political  power  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  tools  that  can  be  used  to  induce 
men  to  obey.  These  tools  are  coercive  force,  economic 
incentive  and  disincentive,  legitimating  ideology, 
and  traditional  authority.4  These  tools  are  equally 
available  to  insurgent  and  counterinsurgent  forces. 
From  the  perspective  of  the  population,  neither  side 
has  an  explicit  or  immediate  advantage  in  the  battle 
for  hearts  and  minds.  The  civilian  population  will 
support  the  side  that  makes  it  in  its  interest  to  obey. 
The  regard  for  one’s  own  benefit  or  advantage  is  the 
basis  for  behavior  in  all  societies,  regardless  of  reli¬ 
gion,  class,  or  culture.  Iraqis,  for  example,  will  decide 
to  support  the  insurgency  or  government  forces  based 
on  a  calculation  of  which  side  on  balance  best  meets 
their  needs  for  physical  security,  economic  well¬ 
being,  and  social  identity. 


The  central  goal  in  counterinsurgency  operations, 
then,  is  to  surpass  the  adversary  in  the  effective  use 
of  the  four  tools.  According  to  British  Brigadier 
General  Richard  Simpkin,  “Established  armed 
forces  need  to  do  more  than  just  master  high- 
intensity  maneuver  warfare  between  large  forces 
with  baroque  equipment.  They  have  to  go  one  step 
further  and  structure,  equip,  and  train  themselves 
to  employ  the  techniques  of  revolutionary  warfare 
to  beat  the  opposition  at  their  own  game  on  their 
own  ground.”5  Beating  the  opposition  requires  that 
counterinsurgency  forces  make  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  civilian  population  to  support  the  government. 
How?  To  win  support  counterinsurgents  must  be 
able  to  selectively  provide  security — or  take  it 
away.  Counterinsurgency  forces  must  become 
the  arbiter  of  economic  well-being  by  providing 
goods,  services,  and  income — or  by  taking  them 
away.  Counterinsurgency  forces  must  develop  and 
disseminate  narratives,  symbols,  and  messages  that 
resonate  with  the  population’s  preexisting  cultural 
system  or  counter  those  of  the  opposition.  And, 
finally,  counterinsurgents  must  co-opt  existing 
traditional  leaders  whose  authority  can  augment 
the  legitimacy  of  the  government  or  prevent  the 
opposition  from  co-opting  them. 

To  use  the  tools  of  political  competition  effectively, 
the  culture  and  society  of  the  insurgent  group  must 
be  fully  understood.  Julian  Paget,  one  of  Britain’s 
foremost  experts  on  the  subject,  wrote  in  1967  that 
“every  effort  must  be  made  to  know  the  Enemy  before 
the  insurgency  begins.”6  For  each  key  social  group, 
counterinsurgency  forces  must  be  able  to  identify  the 
amount  of  security  the  group  has  and  where  it  gets 
that  security,  the  level  of  income  and  services  that 
group  has  and  where  it  gets  that  income,  ideologies 
and  narratives  that  resonate  with  the  group  and  the 
means  by  which  they  communicate,  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  traditional  leaders  and  their  interests. 
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In  most  counterinsurgency  operations  since  1945, 
insurgents  have  held  a  distinct  advantage  in  their 
level  of  local  knowledge.  They  speak  the  language, 
move  easily  within  the  society  in  question,  and  are 
more  likely  to  understand  the  population’s  interests. 
Thus,  effective  counterinsurgency  requires  a  leap  of 
imagination  and  a  peculiar  skill  set  not  encountered 
in  conventional  warfare.  Jean  Larteguy,  writing  about 
French  operations  in  Indochina  and  Algeria,  noted: 
“To  make  war,  you  always  must  put  yourself  in  the 
other  man’s  place  . .  . ,  eat  what  they  eat,  sleep  with 
their  women,  and  read  their  books.”7  Essentially, 
effective  counterinsurgency  requires  that  state  forces 
mirror  their  adversary.8 

Past  counterinsurgency  campaigns  offer  a  number 
of  lessons  about  how  to  conduct  (and  how  not  to 
conduct)  counterinsurgency  using  the  four  tools  of 
political  competition.  These  lessons  have  potential 
relevance  for  current  operations  in  Iraq. 

Coercive  Force 

In  his  1918  speech  “Politics  as  a  Vocation  (Politik 
als  Beruf),”  Max  Weber  argued  that  the  state  must  be 
characterized  by  the  means  which  it,  and  only  it,  has 
at  its  disposal:  “A  state  is  a  human  community  that 
(successfully)  claims  the  monopoly  of  the  legitimate 
use  of  physical  force  within  a  given  territory.”9  While 
the  most  direct  source  of  any  state’s  political  power 
is  coercion,  or  the  right  to  use  or  threaten  the  use  of 
physical  force,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  most  effective 
mode  of  governing.  Governments  (such  as  totalitarian 
regimes)  that  base  their  power  purely  on  coercion 
play  a  dangerous  game,  because  citizens  who  are 
the  object  of  this  unmediated  power  often  view  it  as 
illegitimate  and  are  frequently  willing  to  engage  in 
acts  of  resistance  against  the  state. 

Legitimate  governance,  on  the  other  hand,  implies 
a  reciprocal  relationship  between  central  authority 
and  citizenry.  To  be  considered  legitimate  by  the 
populace,  the  government  must  monopolize  coercive 
force  within  its  territorial  boundaries  to  provide  its 
citizens  with  the  most  basic  human  need — security. 10 
Where  the  state  fails  to  provide  security  to  its  citizens 
or  becomes  a  threat  to  them,  it  fails  to  fulfill  the  impli¬ 
cit  contract  of  governance.  In  certain  circumstances, 
citizens  may  then  seek  alternative  security  guarantees 
in  the  form  of  an  ethnic  or  political  allegiance  with  a 
group  engaged  in  an  armed  struggle  against  a  central 
authority. 11  In  some  cases,  this  struggle  might  develop 
into  an  outright  insurgency. 

The  government’s  legitimacy  becomes  a  center- 
of-gravity  target  during  an  insurgency,  meaning 
insurgents  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the 
state  cannot  guarantee  security  within  its  territory. 


The  “central  goal  of  an  insurgency  is  not  to  defeat 
the  armed  forces,  but  to  subvert  or  destroy  the 
government’s  legitimacy,  its  ability  and  moral  right 
to  govern.”12  Insurgents  have  a  natural  advantage  in 
this  game  because  their  actions  are  not  constrained 
by  codified  law.  States,  however,  must  not  only  avoid 
wrongdoing  but  any  appearance  of  wrongdoing  that 
might  undermine  their  legitimacy  in  the  community. 
Thomas  Mockaitis  points  out:  “In  counterinsurgency 
an  atrocity  is  not  necessarily  what  one  actually  does 
but  what  one  is  successfully  blamed  for.”13  During 
an  insurgency,  there  are  three  ways  to  conserve  state 
legitimacy:  using  proportionate  force,  using  precisely 
applied  force,  and  providing  security  for  the  civilian 
population. 

Proportionate  force.  In  responding  to  an  insur¬ 
gency,  states  naturally  tend  to  reach  for  the  most 
convenient  weapon  at  their  disposal — coercive  force. 
Most  states  focus  their  military  doctrine,  training, 
and  planning  squarely  on  major  combat  operations 
as  a  core  competency,  often  leaving  them  unprepared 
for  counterinsurgency  operations.  Since  1923,  for 
example,  the  core  tenet  of  U.S.  warfighting  strategy 
has  been  that  overwhelming  force  deployed  against 
an  equally  powerful  state  will  result  in  military  vic¬ 
tory.  14  Yet,  in  a  counterinsurgency,  “winning”  through 
overwhelming  force  is  often  inapplicable  as  a  concept, 
if  not  problematic  as  a  goal.  Often,  the  application 
of  overwhelming  force  has  a  negative,  unintended 
effect  of  strengthening  the  insurgency  by  creating 
martyrs,  increasing  recruiting,  and  demonstrating  the 
brutality  of  state  forces.  For  example,  in  May  1 945  the 
Muslim  population  of  Setif,  Algeria,  rioted  and  killed 
103  Europeans.  At  the  behest  of  the  French  colonial 
government  of  Algeria,  General  Raymond-Francis 
Duval  indiscriminately  killed  thousands  of  innocent 
Algerians  in  and  around  Setif  in  reprisal.  The  nas¬ 
cent  Algerian  liberation  movement  seized  on  the 
barbarity  of  the  French  response  and  awakened 
a  mostly  politically  dormant  population.  “Setif!” 
became  a  rallying  cry  of  the  Algerian  insurgency,  an 
insurgency  that  led  to  83,441  French  casualties  and 
the  eventual  French  withdrawal  from  independent 
Algeria.15  As  this  example  indicates,  political  con¬ 
siderations  must  circumscribe  military  action  as  a 
fundamental  matter  of  strategy.16 

Because  state  military  institutions  train,  organize, 
and  equip  to  fight  wars  against  other  states,  they  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  misread  the  nature  of  the  adver¬ 
sary  during  counterinsurgencies.  Charles  Townsend 
noted:  “If  the  nature  of  the  challenging  ‘force’  is 
misunderstood,  then  the  counter-application  of  force 
is  likely  to  be  wrong.”17  This  misunderstanding  can 
result  in  a  use  of  force  appropriate  against  another 
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Security  is  paramount:  Infantrymen  from  the  172d  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team  patrolling  the  streets  of  Mosul, 
January  2006. 


state’s  army  but  counterproductive  when  used  against 
an  insurgent  group.  For  example,  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  (IRA)  historically  viewed  itself  as  an  “army” 
and  construed  its  activities  as  a  “war”  against  British 
occupation.  Thus,  any  British  actions  that  implied 
that  the  conflict  was  a  war  provided  effective  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  IRA.  According  to  the  Record  of  the 
Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1920-21,  “recognition  [by 
military  authorities]  of  the  IRA  as  belligerents  may 
ipso  facto  be  said  to  involve  the  Imperial  Government 
in  the  recognition  of  an  Irish  Republic.” 18  Identifying 
the  conflict  as  a  war  would  have  legitimized  Sinn 
Fein  and  threatened  the  political  legitimacy  of  the 
British  Government  and  of  the  Union,  itself.  As  Lloyd 
George  said  in  April  1920:  “You  do  not  declare  war 
against  rebels.”19 

The  use  of  excessive  force  may  not  only  legitimize 
the  insurgent  group,  but  also  cause  the  state  to  lose 
legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilian  population.  For 
example,  in  Londonderry,  Northern  Ireland,  on  30 
January  1972  the  British  Army  Parachute  Regiment 
arrested  demonstrators  participating  in  an  illegal, 
anti-internment  march.  Believing  that  they  were 
being  attacked,  soldiers  opened  fire  on  a  crowd  of 
civil-rights  demonstrators.  According  to  a  sergeant 
who  witnessed  the  debacle,  “acid  bottle  bombs  were 


being  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  flats,  and  two  of  our 
blokes  were  badly  burnt.  ...  It  was  very  busy,  very 
chaotic. . . .  People  were  running  in  all  directions,  and 
screaming  everywhere.”20  The  soldiers  responded 
to  the  rioters  as  if  they  were  an  opposing  army. 
According  to  one  British  Army  observer,  “The 
Paras  are  trained  to  react  fast  and  go  in  hard.  That 
day  they  were  expecting  to  have  to  fight  their  way 
in.  .  .  .  In  those  street  conditions  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  where  a  round  has  come  from.  [T]hat  section, 
quite  frankly  lost  control.  For  goodness’  sake,  you 
could  hear  their  CO  [commanding  officer]  bellowing 
at  them  to  cease  firing,  and  only  to  fire  aimed  shots 
at  [an]  actual  target.”21  As  a  result  of  the  overkill 
in  Londonderry  on  what  is  now  known  as  Bloody 
Sunday,  the  IRA  came  to  be  seen  as  the  legitimate 
protectors  of  their  own  communities.  The  British 
Army,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a  target  of  the 
people  it  had  intended  to  protect.  For  the  government 
to  retain  legitimacy,  the  population  must  believe  that 
state  forces  are  improving  rather  than  undermining 
their  security. 

Precisely  applied  force.  A  direct  relationship  exists 
between  the  appropriate  use  of  force  and  successful 
counterinsurgency.  A  corollary  of  this  rule  is  that  force 
must  be  applied  precisely.  According  to  British  Army 
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Colonel  Michael  Dewar,  counterinsurgency  “operates 
by  precise  tactics.  Two  weeks  waiting  in  ambush  and 
one  kill  to  show  for  it  is  far  better  than  to  bomb  a 
village  flat.”22  Force  must  be  applied  precisely  so  that 
it  functions  as  a  disincentive  to  insurgent  activity.  If 
the  state  threatens  individuals  through  the  imprecise 
application  of  force,  the  insurgency  may  begin  to  look 
more  appealing  as  a  security  provider. 

Certain  senior  U.S.  military  commanders  in  Viet¬ 
nam  understood  the  need  for  precise  application  of 
firepower,  although  they  never  implemented  its  use. 
When  General  Harold  K.  Johnson  became  U.S.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  in  1 964,  he  proposed  an  approach  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  radically  at  variance  with  General 
William  Westmoreland’s  attrition-based  body-count 
approach.  During  his  early  trips  to  Vietnam,  Johnson 
was  disturbed  by  the  enormous  amount  of  firepower 
being  “splashed  around,”  of  which  only  6  percent  was 
actually  observed.23  In  1965  Johnson  commissioned 
a  study  titled  “A  Program  for  the  Pacification  and 
Long-Term  Development  of  Vietnam  (PROVN).”24 
The  study  was  drafted  by  10  officers  from  diverse 
backgrounds,  including  Colonel  Don  Marshall,  a 
cultural  anthropologist  by  training,  who  later  directed 
General  Creighton  Abrams’  Long-Range  Program 
Plan.25  The  PROVN  study  carefully  examined  the 
unintended  consequences  of  indiscriminate  firepower 
and  concluded  that  “aerial  attacks  and  artillery  fire, 
applied  indiscriminately,  also  have  exacted  a  toll  on 
village  allegiance.”26  Operations  intended  to  protect 
villagers  were  having  the  opposite  result  of  harming 
and  alienating  them.  Johnson  noted  a  new  rule  to 
be  applied  to  this  type  of  warfare:  “Destruction  is 
applied  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve 
control  and,  thus,  by  its  nature,  must  be  discrimi¬ 
nating.”27 

The  PROVN  study  has  implications  for  operations 
in  Iraq.  The  main  focus  of  Multinational  Forces-Iraq 
(MNF-I)  has  been  the  destruction  of  insurgent  and 
terrorist  networks.  Lacking  quality  information  on  the 
identity  of  insurgents,  MNF-I  has  engaged  in  raids  on 
neighborhoods  where  they  suspect  weapons  caches 
might  be.  These  untargeted  raids  have  a  negative, 
unintended  effect  on  the  civilian  population.  One 
young  Iraqi  imam  said:  “There  are  too  many  raids. 
There  are  too  many  low-flying  helicopters  at  night. 
Before,  people  wanted  to  go  to  America.  Now  they 
do  not  want  to  see  Americans  anymore.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  any  more  Soldiers.  They  hate  all  of  the 
militaries  in  their  area.”28  To  avoid  causing  resent¬ 
ment  that  can  drive  insurgency,  coercive  force  must 
be  applied  accurately  and  precisely.  Each  use  of  force 
should  be  preceded  by  the  questions:  Is  the  action 
creating  more  insurgents  than  it  is  eliminating?  Does 


Less-than-precise  application  of  force:  U.S.  jets  napalm 
buildings  suspected  of  harboring  Viet  Cong  south  of 
Saigon,  1965. 

the  benefit  of  this  action  outweigh  the  potential  cost 
to  security  if  it  creates  more  insurgents? 

Providing  security.  One  core  state  function  is  to 
provide  security  to  citizens  within  its  territory.  Secu¬ 
rity  is  the  most  basic  precondition  for  civilian  support 
of  the  government.  In  regard  to  Vietnam,  Charles 
Simpson  pointed  out  that  “the  motivation  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  only  real  long-lasting  effect  is  the  elemental 
consideration  of  survival.  Peasants  will  support  [the 
guerrillas]  if  they  are  convinced  that  failure  to  do  so 
will  result  in  death  or  brutal  punishment.  They  will 
support  the  government  if  and  when  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  offers  them  a  better  life,  and  it  can  and 
will  protect  them  against  the  [guerrillas]  forever.”29 

To  counter  an  insurgency  the  government  must 
establish  (or  reestablish)  physical  security  for  its 
citizens.  Establishing  physical  security  for  civilians 
was  the  basis  of  the  defensive  enclave  strategy,  also 
known  as  the  “oil  spot”  strategy,  advocated  by  Major 
General  Lewis  W.  Walt,  Lieutenant  General  James 
Gavin,  Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor,  and  others 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  In  a  recent  Foreign  Affairs 
article,  Andrew  Krepinevich  reaffirms  this  approach: 
“Rather  than  focusing  on  killing  insurgents,  Coalition 
forces  should  concentrate  on  providing  security”  to 
the  civilian  population.30 

Such  an  approach  is  difficult  to  carry  out  because  of 
force-structure  requirements,  and  because  using  Sol¬ 
diers  as  police  conflicts  with  the  operational  code  of 
the  military.  Westmoreland,  for  example,  ultimately 
rejected  the  oil  spot  strategy  on  the  grounds  that  “the 
marines  should  have  been  trying  to  find  the  enemy’s 
main  forces  and  bring  them  to  battle,”  an  activity 
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which  was  presumably  more  martial  than  drinking 
tea  with  villagers.31  Such  a  strategy  is  also  difficult 
to  conceive  and  implement  because  most  Americans 
live  in  communities  with  effective  policing  and 
cannot  imagine  a  world  without  security  guarantees. 
One  101st  Airborne  battalion  commander  noted: 
“Establishing  a  secure  environment  for  civilians, 
free  from  the  arbitrary  threat  of  having  your  per¬ 
sonal  property  appropriated  by  a  man  with  a  gun, 
should  be  the  main  task  of  COIN.  But  we  messed  it 
up  because  it’s  such  an  understood  part  of  our  own 
social  contract — it’s  not  a  premise  that  we  debate 
because  we’re  mostly  just  suburban  kids.”32 

There  are  three  ways  to  provide  civilian  security 
in  a  counterinsurgency:  local,  indigenous  forces  wor¬ 
king  with  regular  military  forces;  community  poli¬ 
cing;  and  direct  support.  In  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps’  (USMC)  Combined  Action  Program  (CAP) 
was  highly  effective  at  providing  civilian  security  by 
using  local,  indigenous  forces  as  well  as  regular  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  In  every  CAP  unit,  a  Marine  rifle  squad 
was  paired  with  a  platoon  of  local  Vietnamese  forces. 
Using  a  local  village  as  a  base,  CAP  units  trained, 
patrolled,  defended,  and  lived  with  indigenous  forces, 
preventing  the  guerrillas  from  extracting  rice,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  sanctuary  from  local  towns  and  villages. 
In  addition  to  provi¬ 
ding  valuable  intelli¬ 
gence  about  enemy 
activity,  CAP  units 
accounted  for  7.6 
percent  of  the  enemy 
killed  while  repre¬ 
senting  only  1.5  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Marines 
killed  in  Vietnam.33 
In  Malaya,  under 
the  Briggs  Plan,  the  British  administration  replaced 
soldiers  with  civilian  police  who  gained  the  trust  of 
the  community  by  building  long-term  relationships. 
The  British  also  developed  an  information  campaign 
to  portray  the  police  as  civil  servants,  whose  job  it  was 
to  protect  civilians.  By  1953,  these  efforts  reduced 
violence  and  increased  trust  in  the  government.34 

During  2003,  the  101st  Airborne  Division  provided 
security  to  the  civilian  population  of  Mosul.  With 
more  than  20,000  Soldiers,  the  U.S.  force  in  Nineveh 
province  had  excellent  civil  affairs,  patrolling, 
and  rapid-reaction  coverage.  As  the  largest  single 
employer  in  northern  Iraq,  the  101st  Airborne  was  a 
powerful  force  for  social  order  in  the  community.35 

The  Coalition  has  designated  Iraqi  Police  as  the 
main  force  to  provide  security  to  Iraqi  citizens. 
Despite  vigorous  recruiting  and  training  efforts,  they 
have  been  less  than  effective  in  providing  security  for 
the  population.  As  of  August  2005,  the  town  of  Hit, 


with  a  population  of  over  130,000,  entirely  lacked  a 
police  force.36  Iraqis  interviewed  between  November 
2003  and  August  2005  indicated  that  security  and 
crime,  specifically  kidnapping  and  assault,  remain 
their  greatest  concerns.37  In  many  Iraqi  towns, 
women  and  children  cannot  walk  in  the  street  for 
fear  of  abduction  or  attack.  Incidents  such  as  minor 
traffic  accidents  can  potentially  escalate  into  deadly 
violence.  In  many  towns  police  patrol  only  during 
the  daytime  with  support  from  the  Iraqi  Army  or 
Coalition  forces,  leaving  the  militias  and  insurgents 
in  control  at  night.  Residents  view  the  police  as  a 
means  of  legitimizing  illegal  activities  rather  than  as 
a  source  of  security:  police  commonly  accept  bribes 
to  ignore  smuggling  (from  Iran  and  Turkey),  black 
market  activities,  kidnappings,  and  murders.  For  a 
price,  most  police  officers  will  arrest  an  innocent  man, 
and  for  a  greater  price,  they  will  turn  the  suspect  over 
to  the  Coalition  as  a  suspected  insurgent.  In  August 
2005  inMosul,  aU.S.  officer  reported  that  for  $5,000 
to  $  1 0,000  a  detainee  could  bribe  his  way  out  of  Iraqi 
Police  custody.38 

In  most  areas  of  the  country,  local  preexisting  militias 
and  ad  hoc  units  form  the  core  of  local  police  forces. 
These  units  tend  to  be  overwhelmingly  dominated 
by  a  single  ethno-religious  or  tribal  group,  which 
frequently  arouses  the  animosity  of  local  populations 

from  different 
groups.  Many  of 
these  forces  freely 
use  official  state 
structures  to  serve 
their  own  interests. 
OneAmerican 
military  officer, 
when  discussing  the 
Sunni  Arab  police 
from  East  Mosul  (90 
percent  of  whom  are  from  the  A1  Jaburi  tribe)  said:  “I 
don’t  know  if  the  police  are  about  peace  and  security, 
or  about  their  own  survival  and  power.”39 

In  some  areas  of  the  country,  self-interested 
militias  previously  engaged  in  insurgent  activities 
against  Saddam  Hussein’s  regime  now  provide 
questionable  security  services  to  the  population. 
Some,  like  the  Badr  Brigade  or  the  peshmerga,  have 
been  integrated  into  the  new  Iraqi  Security  Forces.40 
In  other  areas,  the  Interior  Ministry  has  deployed 
Public  Order  Battalions  to  maintain  government 
control.  Intended  to  augment  civilian  police  during 
large-scale  civil  disobedience,  these  units  are  not 
trained  to  provide  police  services  and  have  been 
heavy-handed  in  their  application  of  coercive  force. 
In  Falluja,  the  Public  Order  Battalion  currently 
functions  as  a  de  facto  Shiite  militia,  extorting 
business  owners,  dishonoring  women,  and  raiding 
homes  indiscriminately.41  According  to  a  USMC 
officer,  using  Shiite  police  in  predominately  Sunni 


To  avoid  causing  resentment  that  can  drive  insurgency, 
coercive  force  must  be  applied  accurately  and  precisely 
Each  use  of  force  should  be  preceded  by  the  questions: 

Is  the  action  creating  more  insurgents  than  it  is  eliminating? 
Does  the  benefit  of  this  action  outweigh  the  potential  cost 
to  security  if  it  creates  more  insurgents? 
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areas  leads  to  resentment  among  the  population: 
“We’ve  had  problems.  There  are  inevitable  cultural 
clashes.”42 

State  failure  to  provide  security  may  cause 
citizens  to  accept  alternative  security  guarantees 
from  nonstate  actors,  which  can  be  a  major  driver 
of  insurgency.43  For  example,  the  British  failure 
to  provide  security  to  Republican  communities  in 
Northern  Ireland  during  Loyalist  attacks  in  1968 
resulted  in  the  Irish  Republican  Army’s  reemergence 
as  a  paramilitary  organization  and  its  assumption  of 
certain  police  functions  within  its  communities.  The 
same  dynamic  has  taken  place  in  Iraq.  According 
to  one  Iraqi  insurgent,  the  failure  of  U.S.  forces  to 
provide  security  motivated  him  to  take  up  arms: 
“My  colleagues  and  I  waited  to  make  our  decision 
on  whether  to  fight  until  we  saw  how  they  would  act. 
They  should  have  come  and  just  given  us  food  and 
some  security. . . .  It  was  then  that  I  realized  that  they 
had  come  as  occupiers  and  not  as  liberators,  and  my 
colleagues  and  I  then 
voted  to  fight.”44 

In  some  areas 
of  Iraq,  insurgent 
groups  and  militias 
have  established 
themselves  as  extra- 
governmental  arbiters 
of  the  physical  security 
of  the  population  and 
now  represent  a  challenge  to  the  state’s  monopoly 
on  coercive  force.  For  example,  Muqtada  al  Sadr’s 
Mehdi  Army  is  the  sole  security  provider  for  the 
population  of  Sadr  City,  a  district  of  Baghdad  with  an 
estimated  population  of  2  million.45  In  Haditha,  Ansar 
al  Sunna  and  Tawhid  al- Jihad  mujihadeen  govern  the 
town,  enforce  a  strict  interpretation  of  Islamic  law  in 
their  court  system,  and  use  militias  to  provide  order. 
If  Haditha  residents  follow  the  rules,  they  receive 
24-hour  access  to  electricity  and  can  walk  down  the 
street  without  fear  of  random  crime.  If  they  disobey, 
the  punishments  are  extremely  harsh,  such  as  being 
whipped  with  cables  190  times  for  committing 
adultery.46  In  the  border  town  of  Qaim,  followers  of 
Abu  Musab  Zarqawi  took  control  on  5  September 
2005  and  began  patrolling  the  streets,  killing  U.S. 
collaborators  and  enforcing  strict  Islamic  law.  Sheik 
Nawaf  Mahallawi  noted  that  because  Coalition  forces 
cannot  provide  security  to  local  people  “it  would  be 
insane  [for  local  tribal  members]  to  attack  Zarqawi ’s 
people,  even  to  shoot  one  bullet  at  them.  .  .  ,”47 

Until  the  Coalition  can  provide  security,  Iraqis 
will  maintain  affiliations  with  other  groups  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  families.  If  they  fear  reprisal  and 


violence,  few  Iraqis  will  be  willing  to  work  with  the 
Coalition  as  translators,  join  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces, 
participate  in  local  government,  initiate  reconstruction 
projects,  or  provide  information  on  insurgent  and 
terrorist  operations.  According  to  an  Iraqi  police 
officer,  “The  people  are  scared  to  give  us  information 
about  the  terrorists  because  there  are  many  terrorists 
here.  And  when  we  leave,  the  terrorists  will  come 
back  and  kill  them.”48  Currently,  cooperation  with 
the  Coalition  does  not  enhance  individual  and 
family  security  and  can  even  undermine  it.  For  Iraqi 
civilians,  informing  on  other  Iraqis  can  eliminate 
enemies  and  economic  competitors,  but  informing 
on  actual  insurgents  is  likely  to  result  in  the  murder 
of  the  informant  and  his  family.49  Throughout  Iraq, 
translators  working  with  Americans  regularly  turn  up 
dead.  City  council  members  and  senior  police  officials 
are  assassinated.  These  strong  security  disincentives 
for  cooperation  with  the  Coalition  and  the  Iraqi 
Government  have  a  negative  combined  effect.  Iraqis 

have  little  incentive  to 
provide  information 
to  the  Coalition,  and 
the  lack  of  intelligence 
makes  accurate 
targeting  of  insurgents 
difficult.  To  develop 
intelligence,  Coalition 
forces  conduct  sweeps 
and  raids  in  suspect 
neighborhoods.  Sweeps  greatly  undermine  public 
support  for  the  Coalition  and  its  Iraqi  partners  and 
thus  create  further  disincentive  for  cooperation. 

Ideology 

In  Low  Intensity  Operations:  Subversion,  Insur¬ 
gency,  and  Peacekeeping,  Kitson  notes  that  ideas 
are  a  motivating  factor  in  insurgent  violence:  “The 
main  characteristic  which  distinguishes  campaigns 
of  insurgency  from  other  forms  of  war  is  that  they 
are  primarily  concerned  with  the  struggle  for  men’s 
minds.”50  Insurgencies  fight  for  power  as  well  as  an 
idea,  whether  it  is  Islam,  Marxism,  or  nationalism. 
According  to  USMC  General  Charles  C.  Krulak,  to 
fight  back  “you  need  a  better  idea.  Bullets  help  sani¬ 
tize  an  operational  area. . . .  They  don’t  win  a  war.”51 

While  compelling  ideas  are  no  guarantee  of  vic¬ 
tory,  the  ability  to  leverage  ideology  is  an  important 
tool  in  a  counterinsurgency.  Mass  movements  of  all 
types,  including  insurgencies,  gather  recruits  and 
amass  popular  support  through  ideological  appeal. 
Individuals  subscribe  to  ideologies  that  articulate 
and  render  comprehensible  the  underlying  reasons 
why  practical,  material  interests  remain  unfulfilled. 


“My  colleagues  and  I  waited  to  make  our  decision  on  whether 
to  fight  until  we  saw  how  they  would  act.  They  should  have 
come  and  just  given  us  food  and  some  security. .  ..It  was 
then  that  I  realized  that  they  had  come  as  occupiers  and  not 
as  liberators,  and  my  colleagues  and  I  then  voted  to  fight.  ” 
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Recruits  are  often  young  men  whose  ambitions  have 
been  frustrated  and  who  are  unable  to  improve  their 
(or  their  community’s)  lot  in  life.52  Amass  movement 
offers  a  refuge  “from  the  anxieties,  bareness  and 
meaninglessness ...  of  individual  existence . . . ,  free¬ 
ing  them  from  their  ineffectual  selves — and  it  does  this 
by  enfolding  them  into  a  closely  knit  and  exultant  cor¬ 
porate  whole.”53  The  insurgent  group  provides  them 
with  identity,  purpose,  and  community  in  addition 
to  physical,  economic,  and  psychological  security. 
The  movement’s  ideology  clarifies  their  tribulations 
and  provides  a  course  of  action  to  remedy  those  ills. 

The  central  mechanism  through  which  ideologies 
are  expressed  and  absorbed  is  the  narrative.  A  cultural 
narrative  is  an  “organizational  scheme  expressed  in 
story  form.”54  Narratives  are  central  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  identity,  particularly  the  collective  identity  of 
groups  such  as  religions,  nations,  and  cultures.  Stories 
about  a  community’s  history  provide  models  of  how 
actions  and  consequences  are  linked  and  are  often 
the  basis  for  strategies,  actions,  and  interpretation 
of  the  intentions  of 
other  actors.  D.E. 

Polkinghome  tells 
us:  “Narrative  is  the 
discourse  structure 
in  which  human 
action  receives  its 
form  and  through 
which  it  is  meaningful.”55 

Insurgent  organizations  have  used  narratives  quite 
efficiently  in  developing  legitimating  ideology. 
For  example,  in  Terror  s  Mask:  Insurgency  Within 
Islam,  Michael  Vlahos  identifies  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  jihadist  narrative.56  According  to 
Vlahos,  Osama  bin-Laden’s  depiction  of  himself 
as  a  man  purified  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan, 
who  begins  converting  followers  and  punishing 
infidels,  resonates  powerfully  with  the  historic 
figure  of  Muhammad.  In  the  collective  imagination 
of  bin-Laden  and  his  followers,  Islamic  history  is  a 
story  about  the  decline  of  the  umma  and  the  inevitable 
triumph  against  Western  imperialism.  Only  through 
jihad  can  Islam  be  renewed  both  politically  and 
theologically.  The  jihadist  narrative  is  expressed  and 
appropriated  through  the  sacred  language  of  mystical 
heroic  poetry  and  revelations  provided  through  dreams. 
Because  the  “act  of  struggle  itself  is  a  triumph,  joining 
them  to  God  and  to  the  River  of  Islam.  . . ,  there  can 
be  no  defeat  as  we  know  it  for  them.”57  Narratives  thus 
have  the  power  to  transform  reality:  the  logic  of  the 
narrative  insulates  those  who  have  absorbed  it  from 
temporal  failure,  promising  followers  monumental, 
inevitable  victory.58 


To  employ  (or  counter)  ideology  effectively,  the 
cultural  narratives  of  the  insurgent  group  and  society 
must  be  understood.  William  Casebeer  points  out 
that  “understanding  the  narratives  which  influence 
the  genesis,  growth,  maturation,  and  transformation 
of  terrorist  organizations  will  enable  us  to  better 
fashion  a  strategy  for  undermining  the  efficacy  of 
those  narratives  so  as  to  deter,  disrupt  and  defeat 
terrorist  groups.”59 

Misunderstanding  the  cultural  narrative  of  an 
adversary,  on  the  other  hand,  may  result  in  egre¬ 
gious  policy  decisions.  For  example,  the  Vietnamese 
view  their  history  as  continued  armed  opposition 
to  invasions  in  the  interest  of  national  sovereignty, 
beginning  with  the  Song  Chinese  in  the  11th  century, 
the  Mongols  in  the  1 3th  century,  the  Ming  Chinese 
in  the  15th  century,  the  Japanese  during  World  War 
II,  and  the  French  who  were  eventually  defeated  at 
Dien  Bien  Phu  on  7  May  1954. 

After  establishing  the  League  for  Vietnamese 
Independence,  better  known  as  the  Viet  Minh,  Ho 

Chi  Minh  wrote: 
“National  liberation 
is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problem.  .  .  . 
We  shall  overthrow 
the  Japanese  and 
French  and  their 
jackals  in  order  to 
save  people  from  the  situation  between  boiling  water 
and  boiling  heat.”60  The  Vietnamese  believed  that 
their  weak  and  small  (nhuoc  tieu)  nation  would  be 
annihilated  by  colonialism,  a  cannibalistic  people¬ 
eating  system  (che  do  thuc  dan),  and  that  their  only 
chance  for  survival  was  to  fight  back  against  the  more 
powerful  adversary.61  When  the  Viet  Minh  began  an 
insurrection  against  the  French,  however,  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers  did  not  see  their  actions  as  a  quest  for  national 
liberation  but  as  evidence  of  communist  expansion.62 
U.S.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  frequently  told 
visitors  to  the  White  House  that  if  we  did  not  take  our 
stand  in  Vietnam,  we  would  one  day  have  to  make 
our  stand  in  Hawaii.63  U.S.  failure  to  understand  the 
Vietnamese  cultural  narrative  transformed  a  potential 
ally  into  a  motivated  adversary.  Ho  Chi  Minh  said: 
“You  can  kill  ten  of  my  men  for  every  one  I  kill  of 
yours.  But  even  at  those  odds,  you  will  lose  and  I 
will  win.”64 

Insurgent  organizations  in  Iraq  have  been  effec¬ 
tive  in  leveraging  preexisting  cultural  narratives  to 
generate  antiimperialist  sentiment.  Current  events 
resonate  powerfully  with  the  history  of  successive 
invasions  of  Iraqi  territory,  including  the  13th-century 
sacking  of  Baghdad  by  Genghis  Khan’s  grandson 


For  Iraqi  civilians,  informing  on  other  Iraqis  can  eliminate 
enemies  and  economic  competitors,  but  informing  on  actual 
insurgents  is  likely  to  result  in  the  murder  of  the  informant 
and  his  f amity. 
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Hulegu,  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane  of  Samarkand 
in  1401,  and  more  recently,  the  British  Mandate. 
Abu  Hamza,  an  Egyptian  cleric,  has  described  U.S. 
President  George  W.  Bush  as  “the  Ghengis  Khan  of 
this  century”  and  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair 
as  “his  chambermaid,”  concluding  that  “we  are  just 
wondering  when  our  blood  is  going  to  be  shed.”65 
Capitalizing  on  this  narrative  of  foreign  invasion 
and  domination,  insurgent  groups  have  generated 
pervasive  beliefs  that  undermine  the  Coalition. 
Two  such  notions  are  that  the  Coalition  intends  to 
appropriate  Iraq’s  natural  resources  and  that  America 
wants  to  destroy  Islam.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
our  actions  tend  to  confirm  these  narratives;  for 
example,  protecting  oil  refineries  rather  than  the 
Baghdad  museum  after  major  combat  operations 
ended  indicated  to  Iraqis  what  U.S.  priorities  were.66 

Despite  the 
general  appeal  of 
the  anti-imperia¬ 
list  narrative  to 
the  general  Iraqi 
population,  the 
insurgency  in  Iraq 
currently  lacks  an 
ideological  center. 

Because  of  ethno¬ 
religious  divisions  in  the  society,  the  resurgence  of 
tribalism  following  the  occupation,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  erosion  of  national  identity,  insurgent  organi¬ 
zations  are  deploying  ideologies  that  appeal  only  to 
their  own  ethno-religious  group.  Various  Sunni  Arab 
insurgent  groups,  for  example,  feel  vulnerable  within 
the  new  Shia-dominated  regime  and  would  prefer  an 
authoritarian,  secular,  Sunni  government.  Other  Sunni 
Arab  insurgents  are  using  extremist  Islam  to  recruit 
and  motivate  followers.67  They  claim  that  the  secular 
nature  of  the  Ba’ath  regime  was  the  root  cause  of  its 
brutality  and  corruption.  Among  the  Shia,  the  Sadr 
Movement  employs  the  narrative  of  martyrdom  of 
the  Prophet’s  grandson,  Imam  Hussein,  at  Karbala 
in  681  A.D.,  as  a  way  to  generate  resistance  against 
the  Ba’ath  Party;  against  secular,  democratic  forms  of 
government;  and  against  other  ShiaArab  leaders  (like 
A1  Hakim  and  A1  Jaffari)  who  are  viewed  as  proxies 
of  Iran.  The  Shia  construe  their  persecution  for  oppo¬ 
sing  outside  influences  (including  modernization, 
capitalism,  communism,  socialism,  secular  govern¬ 
ment,  and  democracy)  as  martyrdom  for  making  the 
“just  choice”  exactly  as  Imam  Hussein  did.68 

To  defeat  the  insurgent  narratives,  the  Coalition 
must  generate  a  strong  countemarrative.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  Coalition’s  main  themes — freedom  and 
democracy — do  not  resonate  well  with  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  Iraq,  freedom  is  associated  with  chaos,  and 
chaos  has  a  particularly  negative  valence  expressed 
in  the  proverb:  Better  a  thousand  years  of  oppression 


than  a  single  day  of  anarchy.  The  aversion  to  poli¬ 
tical  chaos  has  a  strong  basis  in  historical  reality: 
Iraq’s  only  period  of  semidemocratic  governance, 
from  1921  until  1958,  was  characterized  by  social, 
political,  and  economic  instability.  Current  Iraqi 
skepticism  regarding  the  desirability  of  democratic 
governance  is  accentuated  by  the  continued  declara¬ 
tions  that  the  current  system,  which  is  quite  chaotic, 
is  a  democracy.  After  witnessing  unlawful,  disorderly 
behavior,  Iraqis  will  occasionally  joke:  “Ah,  so  this 
is  democracy.”69 

Democracy  is  also  problematic  as  an  effective 
ideology  because  Islam  forms  the  basis  for  conceptions 
of  government  and  authority  (despite  the  secular  views 
of  many  Iraqis).  The  Islamic  concept  of  sovereignty 
is  grounded  in  the  notion  that  human  beings  are  mere 
executors  of  God’s  will.  According  to  the  Islamic 
political  philosopher  Sayyid  Abul  A’la  Maududi, 

“Islam,  speaking 
from  the  view¬ 
point  of  political 
philosophy,  is  the 
very  antithesis 
of  secular  West¬ 
ern  democracy. 
[Islam]  altogether 
repudiates  the 
philosophy  of  popular  sovereignty  and  rears  its  polity 
on  the  foundations  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
viceregency  (khilafah)  of  man.”70 

Economic  Incentive  and 
Disincentive 

To  win  the  support  of  the  population,  counterinsur¬ 
gency  forces  must  create  incentives  for  cooperating 
with  the  government  and  disincentives  for  opposing 
it.  The  USMC  Small  Wars  Manual  advocates  this 
approach,  stressing  the  importance  of  focusing  on 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  development  of 
the  people  more  than  on  simple  material  destruc¬ 
tion.71  Although  counterinsurgency  forces  typically 
have  a  greater  financial  capacity  to  utilize  economic 
incentive  and  disincentive  than  do  insurgent  organi¬ 
zations,  this  tool  of  political  competition  is  not  used 
as  frequently  as  it  could  be. 

Vietnam.  The  “land  to  the  tiller”  program  in 
South  Vietnam  offers  an  example  of  effective  use 
of  economic  incentive  in  a  counterinsurgency.  The 
program  was  intended  to  undercut  the  Viet  Cong  land 
program  and  gain  the  farmers’  political  support.72 
Unlike  the  concurrent  communist  land  reform  pro¬ 
gram  that  offered  only  provisional  ownership  rights, 
the  program  transferred  actual  ownership  of  the  land 
to  peasants.  Between  1970  and  1975,  titles  were 
distributed  for  1,136,705  hectares,  an  estimated  46 
percent  of  the  national  rice  crop  hectarage.73  The  old 


Insurgent  groups  have  generated  pervasive  beliefs  that  undermine 
the  Coalition.  Two  such  notions  are  that  the  Coalition  intends  to 
appropriate  Iraq’s  natural  resources  and  that  America  wants  to 
destroy  Islam. 
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Iraqi  subcontractors  cut  rebar  for  a  health  care  clinic  under  construction  outside  of  Erbil,  Iraq,  20  June  2005.  The 
clinic  will  handle  primary  health  care  requirements  for  a  suburban  neighborhood  outside  of  Erbil.  The  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  oversees  the  project  and  works  directly  with  Iraqi  workers  and  contractor  companies. 


landlord-tenant  system,  which  motivated  many  of 
the  agrarian  political  movements  in  South  Vietnam, 
was  eliminated.  The  land  to  the  tiller  program  effec¬ 
tively  undercut  the  support  for  the  Viet  Cong  by 
attacking  one  of  the  communists’  main  ideological 
tenets  (that  the  capitalist  system  harmed  peasants) 
and  by  1975  dramatically  reduced  support  for  the 
insurgency  in  South  Vietnam.74 

Angola.  Economic  benefits  were  also  a  component 
of  Portuguese  counterinsurgency  efforts  in  Angola. 
After  the  onset  of  the  conflict,  the  Portuguese 
Government  invested  in  industrial  development, 
boosting  Angola’s  iron  ore  production  from  its 
1957  rate  of  100,000  tons  a  year  to  15  million  tons 
by  1971. 75  The  Portuguese  also  expanded  social 
services:  within  8  years,  the  number  of  primary 
school  students  increased  from  100,000  to  400,000. 
The  Portuguese  Army  built  schools  and  functioned 
as  teachers  in  areas  where  there  were  no  qualified 
civilians.76  By  establishing  mobile  clinics  staffed 
by  army  doctors,  the  Portuguese  were  able  to  meet 
World  Elealth  Organization  standards  for  proper 
health  care  by  1970. 77 


Compulsory  labor  was  abolished  in  1961  along 
with  the  requirement  that  farmers  plant  cash  crops, 
such  as  cotton,  to  be  sold  at  state-controlled  prices. 
Programs  such  as  these  negated  the  guerrilla’s  claims 
that  Portugal  was  only  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
white  settlers,  and  by  1972,  lacking  any  factual  basis 
for  their  claims,  the  guerrillas  could  no  longer  operate 
inside  Angola. 

Malaya.  Direct  financial  rewards  for  surrender 
can  also  be  used  as  an  incentive.  During  the  Malayan 
Emergency  that  occurred  between  1948  and  1960,  the 
British  began  bribing  insurgents  to  surrender  or  to 
provide  information  leading  to  the  capture,  elimina¬ 
tion,  or  surrender  of  other  insurgents.  Incentives  for 
surrender  ranged  from  $28,000  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Committee,  to  $2,300  for  a  platoon  leader, 
and  $875  for  a  soldier.  A  guerrilla  leader  named  Elor 
Leung  was  paid  more  than  $400,000  for  his  own 
surrender  as  well  as  the  surrender  of  28  of  his  com¬ 
manders  and  132  of  his  foot  soldiers.78  Statements  by 
insurgents  who  had  accepted  amnesty  urging  their 
former  comrades  to  surrender  were  broadcast  from 
airplanes  over  the  jungle;  these  “voice  flights”  were 
so  effective  that  70  percent  of  those  who  surrendered 
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said  that  these  recordings  contributed  to  their  decision 
to  surrender.  During  the  12  years  of  the  Emergency, 
a  total  of  2,702  insurgents  surrendered,  6,710  were 
killed,  and  1 ,287  were  captured  as  a  result  of  informa¬ 
tion  gained  from  the  rewards-for-surrender  program. 
One  observer  called  the  program  “the  most  potent 
propaganda  weapon  in  the  Emergency.”79 

To  date,  economic  incentives  and  disincentives 
have  not  been  used  effectively  in  Iraq.  Although  the 
Coalition  and  its  Iraqi  partners  have  pledged  $60 
billion  toward  reconstruction,  the  average  Iraqi  has 
seen  little  economic  benefit.  The  U.S.  Government 
appropriated  $24  billion  (for  2003-2005  fiscal  years) 
for  improving  security  and  justice  systems  and  oil, 
electricity,  and  water  infrastructures.  As  of  May  2003, 
only  $9.6  billion  had  been  disbursed  to  projects.80 
U.S.  funds  for  infrastructure  repair  were  channeled 
mainly  through  six  American  engineering  companies, 
but  the  cost  of  providing  security  to  employees 
resulted  in  unexpected  cost  inflation,  undermined 
transport  capacity,  and  made  it  difficult  to  ensure 
the  completion  of  projects  by  Iraqi  subcontractors. 
As  of  March  2005,  of  the  $10  billion  pledged  in 
international  community  loans  and  $3.6  million 
pledged  in  grants,  the  Iraqi  Government  has  only 
accessed  $436  million  for  debt  relief  and  $  1 67  million 
in  grants.81 

High  unemployment, 
lack  of  basic  services, 
and  widespread  poverty 
are  driving  the  insur¬ 
gency  in  Iraq.  Unem¬ 
ployment  is  currently 
estimated  at  28  to  40  per¬ 
cent.82  In  Sunni  Arab  areas,  however,  unemployment 
figures  are  probably  much  higher,  given  that  Sunnis 
typically  worked  in  the  now  disbanded  Ba’ath  state 
apparatus.  As  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the  Iraqi  edu¬ 
cational  system  over  20  years  of  war  and  sanctions,  a 
large  group  of  angry,  semiliterate  young  men  remain 
unemployed.  For  these  young  men,  working  with 
insurgent  organizations  is  an  effective  way  to  make  a 
living.  According  to  General  John  Abizaid  most  cases 
of  direct-fire  engagements  involve  very  young  men 
who  have  been  paid  to  attack  U.S.  troops.  Indeed,  the 
Ba’ath  loyalists  running  the  insurgency  pay  young 
male  Iraqis  from  $150  to  $1,000  per  attack — a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  in  a  country  where  the 
average  monthly  household  income  is  less  than  $80.83 
In  Iraq,  where  a  man’s  ability  to  support  his  family  is 
directly  tied  to  his  honor,  failure  by  operating  forces 
to  dispense  money  on  payday  often  results  in  armed 
attacks.  One  Marine  noted:  “If  we  say  we  will  pay, 
and  we  don’t,  he  will  go  get  that  AK.”84 

Economic  incentive  could  be  used  to  reduce  support 
for  the  insurgency  in  Iraq  either  by  employing  young 
men  in  large-scale  infrastructure  rebuilding  projects 
or  through  small-scale  local  sustainable  development 


programs.  Small-scale  sustainable  development  could 
be  kick-started  by  distributing  $1.4  billion  worth  of 
seized  Iraqi  assets  and  appropriated  funds  through 
the  Commanders  Emergency  Response  Program 
(CERP).85  Typically,  local  military  commanders 
award  CERP  as  small  grants  to  serve  a  community’s 
immediate  needs.  Military  units,  however,  must  cut 
through  miles  of  red  tape  to  distribute  funds  and  often 
lack  the  economic  background  necessary  to  select 
projects  most  likely  to  encourage  sustainable  local 
economic  growth.  Because  Iraq  is  an  oil  economy, 
it  is  susceptible  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
“Dutch  Disease,”  an  economic  condition  that  limits 
the  ability  of  oil  economies  to  produce  low-cost 
products  and  that  results  typically  in  a  service- 
driven  economy.86  Thus,  CERP  funds  should  not 
be  expended  to  reconstruct  factories  (which  were 
an  element  of  Saddam  Hussein’s  state-controlled 
command  economy  and  did  not  produce  goods  for 
export),  but  to  develop  small-scale  local  enterprises 
such  as  tea  shops,  hair  salons,  and  auto-repair 
services. 

Traditional  Authority 

The  fourth  tool  available  to  insurgents  and  coun¬ 
terinsurgents  is  the  ability  to  leverage  traditional 

authority  within  a  given 
society.  Max  Weber  iden¬ 
tifies  three  primary  types 
of  authority: 

1.  Rational-legal 
authority,  which  is 
grounded  in  law  and 
contract,  codified  in 
impersonal  rules,  and  commonly  found  in  developed, 
capitalist  societies. 

2.  Charismatic  authority,  which  is  exercised 
by  leaders  who  develop  allegiance  among  their 
followers  because  of  their  unique,  individual 
charismatic  appeal,  whether  ethical,  religious, 
political,  or  social. 

3.  Traditional  authority,  which  is  usually  invested 
in  a  hereditary  line  or  in  a  particular  office  by  a  higher 
power. 

Traditional  authority,  which  relies  on  the  precedent 
of  history,  is  the  most  common  type  of  authority 
in  non- Western  societies.87  According  to  George 
Ritzer,  “Traditional  authority  is  based  on  a  claim  by 
the  leaders,  and  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  followers, 
that  there  is  virtue  in  the  sanctity  of  age-old  rules 
and  powers.”88  Status  and  honor  are  accorded  to 
those  with  traditional  authority  and  this  status  helps 
maintain  dominance.  In  particular,  tribal  and  religious 
forms  of  organization  rely  on  traditional  authority. 

Traditional  authority  figures  often  wield  enough 
power,  especially  in  rural  areas,  to  single-handedly 
drive  an  insurgency.  During  the  1 948  and  1961  Dar ’ul 
Islam  rebellions  against  the  Indonesian  Government, 


The  Islamic  concept  of  sovereignty  is  grounded 
in  the  notion  that  human  beings  are  mere  executors 
of  God’s  will. 
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for  example,  several  Islamic  leaders  were  kidnapped 
or  executed  without  trial  by  the  Indonesian  military.  A 
village  leader  described  how  “the  anger  of  the  Ummat 
Islam  in  the  region  of  Limbangan,  because  of  the 
loss  of  their  bapak  (father  or  leader)  who  was  very 
much  loved  by  them,  was  at  that  time  a  flood  which 
could  not  be  held  back.”89  After  a  series  of  missteps, 
the  Indonesian  military  recognized  the  importance 
of  these  local  traditional  authority  figures  and  began 
to  use  a  combination  of  coercion  and  amnesty  pro¬ 
grams  to  remove,  village  by  village,  support  for  the 
Dar’ul  Islam  in  West  Java,  eventually  defeating  the 
insurgency.90 

Throughout  the  Vietnam  War,  insurgent  groups 
leveraged  traditional  authority  effectively.  After  Viet 
Minh  forces  overthrew  the  Japanese  in  a  bloodless 
coup  in  1945,  official  representatives  traveled  to  the 
Imperial  Capital  at  Hue  to  demand  Emperor  Bao  Dai’s 
abdication.91  Facing  the  prospects  of  losing  his  throne 
or  his  life,  Bao  Dai  resigned  and  presented  Ho  Chi 
Minh  with  the  imperial  sword  and  sacred  seal,  thereby 
investing  him  with  the  mandate  of  heaven  (thien 
minh) — the  ultimate  form  of  traditional  authority.92 
Subsequently,  Ho  ruled  Vietnam  as  if  he,  too,  were 
an  emperor  posses¬ 
sed  of  a  heaven¬ 
ly  mandate,  even 
replicating  many  of 
the  signs  and  signals 
of  Vietnamese  tradi¬ 
tional  authority.93 
Like  many  political 
systems  that  operate 
on  the  principle  of  traditional  authority,  the  character 
of  the  leader  was  of  paramount  concern.94  Thus,  Ho 
cultivated  and  projected  the  virtuous  conduct  of  a 
superior  man  (quant  u)  and  stressed  the  traditional 
requisites  of  talent  and  virtue  (tai  due)  necessary  for 
leadership.95  Widely  seen  as  possessing  the  mandate 
of  heaven  and  having  single-handedly  liberated 
Vietnam  from  the  French,  Ho  had  little  opposition 
inside  Vietnam.  Although  some  senior  U.S.  military 
officers  recognized  that  many  Vietnamese  considered 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem’s  government  to  be  illegitimate, 
the  dictates  of  policy  trumped  an  honest  assessment 
of  the  power  of  traditional  authority  in  Vietnam, 
which  would  have  made  the  futility  of  establishing 
a  puppet  government  in  South  Vietnam  immediately 
apparent.96 

The  U.S.  failure  to  leverage  the  traditional  authority 
of  the  tribal  sheiks  in  Iraq  hindered  the  establishment 
of  a  legitimate  government  and  became  a  driver  of 
the  insurgency.  The  overthrow  of  Saddam  Hussein 
in  April  2003  created  a  power  vacuum  that  resurgent 


tribes,  accustomed  to  political  and  legal  autonomy, 
quickly  filled.  One  young  tribal  leader  observed: 
“We  follow  the  central  government.  But,  of  course, 
if  communications  are  cut  between  us  and  the 
center,  all  authority  will  revert  to  our  sheik.”97  Tribes 
became  the  source  of  physical  security,  economic 
well-being,  and  social  identity.  Shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Saddam  Hussein’s  regime,  for  example,  religious 
and  tribal  leaders  in  Falluja  appointed  their  own 
civil  management  council,  prevented  looting,  and 
protected  government  buildings.98  Because  Coalition 
forces  have  been  unable  to  reestablish  a  legal  system 
throughout  the  country,  tribal  law  has  become  the 
default  mode  of  settling  disputes.  According  to 
Wamidh  Nadmih,  a  professor  of  political  science  at 
Baghdad  University,  “If  you  have  a  car  accident,  you 
don’t  sort  it  out  in  the  courts  anymore;  even  if  you 
live  in  the  city,  you  sort  it  out  in  the  tribe.”99 

The  fall  of  Saddam  Hussein  unintentionally  re- 
tribalized  Iraq,  but,  ironically,  the  implicit  policy 
of  Paul  Bremer’s  administration  in  Iraq  appears 
to  have  been  de-tribalization.  According  to  a  U.S. 
Army  officer:  “The  attitude  at  the  CPA  [Coalition 
Provisional  Authority]  was  that  it  was  our  job  to 

liberate  the  individual 
from  the  tyranny  of 
the  tribal  system.”100 
Tribes  were  viewed  as 
a  social  anachronism 
that  could  only  hinder 
the  development  of 
democracy  in  Iraq. 
According  to  a  senior 
U.S.  official:  “If  it  is  a  question  ofhamessing  the  power 
of  the  tribes,  then  it’s  a  question  of  finding  tribal  leaders 
who  can  operate  in  a  post-tribal  environment.”101  The 
anxiety  motivating  the  antitribal  policy  was,  in  the 
words  of  one  official,  the  “ability  of  people  like  the 
Iranians  and  others  to  go  in  with  money  and  create 
warlords”  sympathetic  to  their  own  interests.102 
As  a  result,  an  opportunity  to  leverage  traditional 
authority  was  wasted  in  Iraq.  Thus,  although  U.S. 
Army  military-intelligence  officers  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  the  subtribes  of  the  Dulalimi  in  al- 
Anbar  province  to  provide  security,  the  CPA  rejected 
the  deal.  According  to  one  officer,  “All  it  would  have 
required  from  the  CPA  was  formal  recognition  that 
the  tribes  existed — and  $3  million.”103 

Instead  of  leveraging  the  traditional  authority 
of  the  tribes,  Coalition  forces  virtually  ignored  it, 
thereby  losing  an  opportunity  to  curb  the  insurgency. 
According  to  Adnan  abu  Odeh,  a  former  adviser  to 
the  late  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  “The  sheiks  don’t 
have  the  power  to  stop  the  resistance  totally.  But  they 


Tribes  became  the  source  of  physical  security,  economic 
well-being,  and  social  identity— “If  you  have  a  car  accident, 
you  don’t  sort  it  out  in  the  courts  anymore;  even  if  you  live 
in  the  city,  you  sort  it  out  in  the  tribe.” 
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certainly  could  impede  its  development  by  convincing 
tribesmen  that  it’s  a  loser’s  strategy  or  they  could 
be  bribed  to  capture  or  betray  the  member  of  the 
resistance.”104  The  key  to  securing  Iraq  is  to  make  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  tribes  to  support  the  Coalition’s 
goals.  Ali  Shukri,  also  an  adviser  to  the  late  king  and 
now  a  member  of  Saint  Anthony’s  College  at  Oxford, 
notes:  “There  are  two  ways  to  control  [the  tribes]. 
One  way  is  ...  by  continually  attacking  and  killing 
them.  But  if  you  want  them  on  your  side,  what  will 
you  give  them?  What’s  in  it  for  them?  To  the  extent 
that  the  tribes  are  cooperating  with  the  [U.S.]  right 
now  is  merely  a  marriage  of  convenience.  They  could 
be  doing  a  lot  more — overnight,  they  could  give 
the  Americans  security,  but  they  will  want  money, 
weapons,  and  vehicles  to  do  the  job.”105 

Beyond  the  War 

In  the  Clausewitzian  tradition,  “war  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  policy  by  other  means”  in  which 
limited  means  are  used  for  political  ends.106  U.S. 
War  Department  General  Order  100  of  1 863  reflects 
this  rule:  “The  destruction  of  the  enemy  in  modem 
war,  and,  indeed,  modem  war  itself,  are  means 
to  obtain  that  object  of  the  belligerent  which  lies 
beyond  the  war.”107  The  object  that  lies  beyond 
the  war  is  the  restoration  of  civil  order,  which  is 
particularly  essential  in  a  counterinsurgency  where 


the  government’s  legitimacy  has  been  weakened  or 
possibly  destroyed.  General  Harold  K.  Johnson  noted: 
“[Military  force  .  .  .  should  be  committed  with  the 
object  beyond  war  in  mind.  [Bjroadly  speaking,  the 
object  beyond  war  should  be  the  restoration  of  stability 
with  the  minimum  of  destruction,  so  that  society  and 
lawful  government  might  proceed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  justice  and  order.”108 

The  restoration  of  civil  order  in  Iraq  requires  a 
guarantee  of  security;  a  guarantee  of  political  and 
economic  participation;  the  reconstruction  of  civil 
institutions  destroyed  by  decades  of  repression  and 
dehumanization;  and  the  generation  of  a  national 
ideology  and  a  set  of  symbols  around  which  people 
feel  proud  to  organize.  The  four  tools  of  political  com¬ 
petition-coercive  force,  ideology,  economic  incentive 
and  disincentive,  and  traditional  authority-can  be 
employed  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
levels  to  attain  the  object  beyond  war.  But  like  every 
counterinsurgency,  the  conflict  in  Iraq  requires  soldiers 
and  statesmen  alike  to  take  a  leap  of  imagination.  Suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  the  ability  to  put  oneself  in  the  shoes 
of  the  civilian  population  and  ask:  How  would  I  get 
physical  and  economic  security  if  I  had  to  live  in  this 
situation?  Why  would  I  accept  the  authority  claimed 
by  the  powers  that  be?  In  the  words  of  Max  Weber, 
“When  and  why  would  I  obey?”109  MR 
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